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I—THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 


HE International Conference of American States which met at 
Havana from 16th January to 20th February, 1928, was the sixth of 
such Pan-American Congresses. The previous meetings were held 
at Washington in 1889 /1890 ; at Mexico City in 1901 /1902 ; at Rio de 
Janeiro in 1906 ; at Buenos Aires in 1910 ; and at Santiago, Chile, in 
1923. The first four of these Congresses were chiefly concerned with 
non-political subjects, such as the commercial and economic affairs 
of the States concerned. At the fifth Congress, in 1923, however, a 
new note was struck by the introduction of political discussions by 
some of the Latin American States, and as a result a Pan-American 
Convention for dealing with international disputes by means of 
Comunissions of Enquiry was agreed to. 

setween the fifth and sixth Conferences, however, the Latin 
American States awoke to the full realisation of their position. For 
some long period there had been a smouldering desire to assert their 
feelings against what they felt to be the threat of domination by the 
United States, and it was pointed out that during the Presidencies 
of Mr. Wilson and Mr. Coolidge, that is to say, between the years 1912 
and 1928, the United States of America had intervened in no less 
than eight Latin American States, namely : Cuba, Haiti, San Domingo, 
Panama, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Honduras, and Salvador, besides 
having established naval bases on many strategic points in the 
Caribbean Sea. 

In addition to this, United States commerce and finance had 
penetrated into Latin America with the system of loans and industrial 
exploitation which in some cases, it was asserted, had rendered certain 
States the “‘ virtual vassals of the Northern colossus.”’ Fears were 
also expressed that what had happened in Central America yesterday 
might be repeated in South America to-morrow. 

Towards the end of 1927 these feelings had been given point by 
the state of affairs in Nicaragua, and there was every indication that 
the United States would have to expect some severe cross-examination 
ws to her Isthmian policy at the Havana Conference. 

That these indications were fully realised by Washington is shown 
by the strong composition of the United States delegation. That they 
were proved false was due very largely to the able statesmanship 
and disarming candour of the leader of that delegation, the Hon. 
Charles Evans Hughes. The United States delegation was by far the 
strongest which that country has ever sent to a Pan-American Con- 
ference. Theinclusion of a former Secretary of State, three Ambas- 
sadors (two of whom were accredited to Latin American countries), as 
well as a galaxy of expert representatives, added to the fact that the 
President of the United States of America and his Secretary of State 
travelled to Cuba to address the Conference, showed the importance 
which the United States attached to that gathering. 

Those who expected either a condemnation of the Caribbean policy 
of the United States or that a new doctrine in the relations of the 
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Western Hemisphere would be given to the world were disappointed. 
Neither of these things occurred. The speech of President Coolidge 
contained no more than an expression of confidence in the harmonious 
future of Pan-American relations, and disappointed those who 
expected an interpretation of ‘‘ Pan-American policy of the United 
States which would be known by the name of the Coolidge Doctrine, 
and which would rival and supplant the famous Monroe Doctrine.” 

Mr. Hughes’ first action in seconding the suggestion that all 
debates should be heard in public, did much to disarm the criticisms 
which were levelled at the United States of America, and this attitude 
was further increased by his frank statement as to the situation in 
Nicaragua. ‘‘ What we are doing there,’ he said, “‘ and the commit- 
ments we have made, are at the request of both parties, and in the 
interest of peace and order, and a fair election. We have no desire 
tostay. We wish Nicaragua to be strong, prosperous and independent. 
We entered the country to meet an imperative but temporary 
exigency, and we shall retire as soon as possible.’ Similarly when 
Dr. Mauritua of Peru presented his report, defining the sovereignty of 
American nations, with its provisions that ‘‘ every State has the right 
to exist and to protect and to conserve its existence,’’ and “‘ no State 
may interfere in the affairs of another,’ Mr. Hughes endorsed it as 
“the Magna Charta of the Western Hemisphere,” but, however, 
stated his thesis that, if a Government proved unable to maintain 
order, another State had the right to intervene. The opposition 
view was probably best expressed by the Argentine Delegate 
Dr. Pueyrredon, who declared that ‘“‘. . . the sovereignty of States, 
consisting of the absolute right to entire internal autonomy and 
complete external independence, must be consecrated in law and 
practised in fact, or international juridical harmony no longer exists.”’ 

While Mr. Hughes did not make his view prevail against those of 
the non-interventionist school, he did succeed in getting the subject 
of intervention postponed until the next conference. 

A resolution was also passed that “‘a Government is to be 
recognised whenever it fulfils the following conditions: (1) effective 
authority, with the probability of stability and consolidation ; the 
orders of which Government, particularly as regards taxes and 
military service, are accepted by the inhabitants ; (2) capacity to 
discharge pre-existing international obligations, to contract others 
and to respect the principles established by international law.”’ 

In connection with the question of intervention, one of the most 
constructive proposals came from outside the Conference. Professor 
Raymond Leslie Buell, Research Director of the Foreign Policy 
Association of New York, made three suggestions to the United States 
Government for the revision of their policy towards Latin America. 
These were as follows :— 

(1) A change in the United States recognition policy so as to 
recognise de facto Governments ; 

(2) The establishment of a Permanent Claims Tribunal between 
the United States and Latin American countries, having annual or 
bi-annual sessions, and 
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(3) A “ Coolidge Doctrine ” stating that the United States will 
not intervene in Latin American affairs without consulting the 
Governing Body of the Pan-American Union. 

In connection with the third of these suggestions the whole matter 
of the re-organisation of the Pan-American Union established by the 
first Conference in 1890 came up before the Congress. The original 
Constitution of the Union provided that its Governing Body should 
consist of the diplomatic representatives at Washington of the Latin 
American States, with the United States Secretary of State as 
Chairman. <A proposal was put forward by the Mexican delegate with 
the object of doing away with this predominance on the part of the 
United States of America, by providing that the Chairman of the 
Governing Board and the Director-General should be selected periodically 
by rotation, and that the Board should be composed of representatives 
from Latin-American States, who were not diplomats accredited to 
Washington, and who would, therefore, presumably act with more 
independence. 

As a result of this the Conference agreed that a State could, if it 
desired, name independent representatives to the Governing Board, 
and adopted a Convention defining the new legal status, powers, and 
constitution of the Union. 

It will be noticed that though 21 States were represented at the 
Havana Conference, the Western Hemisphere contains 22. The 
absentee State was the Dominion of Canada, and there was some 
speculation as to whether an invitation to the Canadian Government 
to join the Pan-American Union might not be an outcome of the 
Conference. There is little doubt that the Latin American States 
would welcome the advent of a second Anglo-Saxon Power, since this 
would tend to diminish the predominance of the United States of 
America. Though the subject was not discussed before the Confer- 
ence, an opportunity for the voluntary adherence of Canada was 
afforded by the Convention for the new Constitution of the Pan- 
American Union remaining open for the signature of all American 
States, whether represented at the Conference or not. 

An effort on the part of Dr. Pueyrredon, delegate of the Argentine, 
to bring the question of the reduction of excessive tariffs within the 
province of the Union was opposed and defeated by the United States 
of America and other American Governments, with the result that 
Dr. Pueyrredon resigned. 

The work of the Conference covered a large field, and among the 
more outstanding results were the resolutions tabled by the Mexican 
and Salvadorian Governments relating to the pacific settlement of 
international disputes. These two resolutions dealt, firstly with the 
outlawry of war, and secondly with compulsory arbitration. 

The text of the Mexican resolution reads as follows :— 

‘* Whereas the American nations must always be inspired by co-operative 
solidarity to achieve justice and the general welfare : 

‘* Whereas there is no international dispute, no matter how serious, which 
cannot be settled peaceably if the parties really desire a pacific solution ; 
and 
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‘* Whereas war of aggression constitutes an international crime against 
humanity : therefore be it 

“ Resolved, that all aggression be considered illegal, and accordingly be 
prohibited, and that all the American nations shall employ pacific means for 
the solution of all conflicts which may arise between them ”’ 
and was adopted on February 18th. 

The suggestion of Salvador referring to compulsory arbitration 
was originally intended to provide for the reference of all disputes 
between American States to the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at the Hague, the remoteness of which was considered an 
asset since it made for impartiality. The opposition of the United 
States delegation to this proposal, however, resulted in the following 
Resolution being adopted by the Congress :— 

‘* Whereas it is the desire of the American Republics to give expression 
to the condemnation of war as an instrument of national policy in their 
mutual relations ; and 

‘“* Whereas the American Republics are most anxious to contribute in 
every possible way to the development of international arrangements for 
the pacific settlement of international disputes : 

“The sixth International Conference of American States resolves : 

“1. That the Republics of America adopt obligatory arbitration as the 
means which they will employ for the pacific solution of their international 
differences of a juridical nature. 

“2. That the Republics of America will meet in Washington within a 
period of one year, in a conference of conciliation and arbitration to draw 
up a convention for the realisation of this principle, with the minimum 
exceptions which they consider indispensable to safeguard the independence 
and the sovereignty of the States, as well as its exercise in matters within their 
domestic jurisdiction, and also excluding matters involving the interests or 
relating to the action of a State not a party to the convention. 

“3. That the Governments of the American Republics will send for 
this purpose plenipotentiary jurisconsults with instructions regarding the 
maximum and minimum which they would accept with regard to obligatory 
arbitral jurisdiction. 

“4. ‘Lhat the convention or conventions of conciliation and arbitration 
which they succeed in drawing up should leave open a protocol of progressive 
arbitration which will permit the development of this beneficial institution 
to the greatest possible extent. 

“5. ‘hat the convention or conventions which may be drawn up, upou 
signature, should be submitted immediately to the respective Governments 
for their ratification in the shortest possible time.”’ 

Although the Conference was unable to come to any agreement on 
the question of public international law which contained provisions 
regarding the recognition of States and the prohibition of intervention, 
it did achieve many inportant results in the field of economic, social 
and cultural activities. A summary of these results was issued by the 
United States Department of State on February 20th. 

Apart from those which have already been noted, the Pan-American 
Commercial Aviation Convention is of particular importance. 
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The American delegation, according to their summary, refrained from 
voting in the Committee on private international law owing to the impossibility 
of guaranteeing adoption by the several States of the United States. The 
American delegation also refused to approve the proposal to study 
immigration, maintaining that immigration was a purely domestic problem. 

The following is the text, in part, of the summary of the conference, 
prepared by the American delegation and made public by Secretary Kellogg. 

Committee 1, Pan-American Union, approved a resolution and a project 
of convention on Pan-American Union. 

Committee II, Public International Law. One of the most important 
projects approved by this Committee was the resolution condemning war 
as an instrument of national policy and calling a conference in Washington 
within a year to draft treaties for obligatory arbitration, and also treaties 
for conciliation. 

Committee III, Private International Law. This delegation refrained 
from voting. The committee adopted resolutions as follows: Recommends 
adoption of uniform laws on bills of exchange and other credit instruments 
based on the Hague rules of 1912; recommends an inter-American com- 
mission for the study of the civil and political equality of women ; recommends 
commercial arbitration as set forth by Fifth Conference ; recommends strict 
legislation to facilitate organisation of stock companies and provides for 
continuation of the commission of jurists of Rio de Janeiro. 

Committee 1V, Communications. This committee adopted a convention 
on commercial aviation, and resolutions as follows : The holding of a congress 
on roads next July at Rio de Janeiro ; recommends to the States that signed 
the Electrical Communications Convention of Mexico and the Radio Telegraph 
Convention at Washington consideration and ratification of them by the 
respective Governments ; recommends that the Pan-American Union call 
an expert committee to study the establishment of additional steamship 
facilities between American States, and the elimination of unnecessary port 
formalities ; recommends the study of the rivers of the Americas with a 
view of their navigability ; recommends to the States which have not done 
so to complete a Pan-American railway along the Andean route, and expresses 
gratitude to the Pan-American Railway Commission in Washington ; 
recommends construction of an inter-American highway ; recommends to 
the next road conference the study of a longitudinal highway. 

Committee V, Intellectual Co-operation, approved projects as follows: 
Urges periodic conferences of journalists with certain recommendations, and 
another resolution giving additional recommendations for this agenda by 
Mexican delegation ; urges publication of geodetic, geological and agricultural 
maps; urges interchange of professors and students, establishment of 
scholarships, the establishment of special chairs for the study of Spanish, 
English and Portuguese, and the establishment of special departments for the 
study of commercial legislation in the American republics; urges that 
technical study be given to the matters on the agenda of future conferences 
dealing with treaties ; urges instruction in financial and economic subjects 
in American States. 

Two conventions were also adopted by this Committee : (1) Modifying the 
present copyright convention; (2) The establishment of a geographic 
institute. 
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Committee VI, Economic Problems approved projects as follows: 
Conclusions of the Pan-American Commission on Consular procedure, and 
recommends a second meeting thereof; recommends that Pan-American 
Commercial Conference shall devote special study to developing relations 
among commercial organisations of American States (Chambers of Commerce) ; 
abstains from complete study of immigration in view of approaching con- 
ference on this subject, but states certain principles, the American delegation 
making reservation that “immigration is a matter of purely domestic 
concern.” Two resolutions urging the continued study of the decimal metric 
system, a resolution recommending continental agricultural co-operation 
and the holding of a conference on this subject, and a resolution recommending 
the study of a common American currency. 

Committee VII, Social Problems, adopted resolutions as follows :— 

1. Recommends ratification of the Pan-American sanitary code by those 
countries that have not yet ratified. 

2. The formation of capable sanitary personnel through (A) training in 


special schools, and (B) the formation of a professional sanitary organisation 
whose officers will be entitled to promotion on merit, fixed tenure of office 


and retirement on pension. 
3. Requests that Governments send technical advisers to future 
conferences. 


4. When specialised sanitary personnel are created, a corps of graduated 
and registered public health visiting nurses should be included and unqualified 


personnel should not be employed. 


5. Recommends establishment of interchanges of specialists in public 
health between countries. 

6. Takes note of the conclusions of the First Pan-American Conference 
on Eugenics and Homoculture, and recommends that the various countries 
study and apply such portions as they may deem convenient. 

7. Recommends that an official representative of the Pan-American 
Sanitary Bureau attend future conferences of public health representatives. 


8. Calls attention to importance of work performed by the Pan-American 


Red Cross. 

9. Expresses pleasure at results obtained from Pan-American Red Cross 
Conferences of 1923 and 1926 and recommends that American Governments 
lend their aid to the third Pan-American Red Cross Conference to be held in 
Rio de Janeiro. 

10. Recommends that the Pan-American Union continue to co-operate 
with the Red Cross in America. 

In addition to the above projects there were adopted at plenary sessions 
resolutions as follows: recommending the improvement of the standard 
of living of labourers, and the inclusion of this subject on the agenda of the 
next conference, recommending laws for compulsory leave of absence for 
women forty days before and after childbirth and certain memorial resolutions. 

It was decided that the next Pan-American Conference should meet at 


Monte Video, probably in 1933. 
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II.—_CHRONOLOGY. 
Argentine. 


March 15th.—The Argentine League of Nations Society telegraphed to 
Geneva asking that the mention of the Monroe Doctrine be removed from 
the Covenant of the League, and that Mexico and other States not yet members 
be asked to join. 


Belgium. 


March 15th—The Bureau of the International Federation of League of 
Nations Unions, at its meeting in Brussels, adopted unanimously a resolution 
in favour of the return of Spain and Brazil to the League ; as well as a resolu- 
tion asking the League to open an inquiry into the way the rights of minorities 
were being respected in the countries which had signed Minority Treaties. 

At the suggestion of the German League of Nations Union, a resolution 
was also adopted urging the creation by the League of a Permanent Mandates 
Commission, with a view to diminishing the political character of minorities 
questions. 

March 16th.—The German delegate to the International Federation 
moved a resolution urging the speedy carrying out of the promises laid down 
in the League Covenant regarding disarmament. He was supported by the 
delegates of Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria, and opposed by those of France, 
Poland, Yugoslavia and others. Eventually agreeement was reached on 
three resolutions upholding the desirability of advancing the cause of dis- 
armament and security together. 

March 18th—The International Federation passed a resolution asking 
the International Labour Office not to implement the British delegate’s 
demand (made at Geneva) for the revision of the Washington 8-hour Day 
Convention. 


Canada. 

March 15th.—A reciprocal trade treaty with Czechoslovakia was signed 
at Ottawa, providing for mutual most-favoured-nation treatment in respect 
of tariffs. 

March 26th.—Speaking in the House of Commons, Mr. Mackenzie King 
said that the Government had been asked whether it would become a party 
to the proposed treaty between England and Egypt. As its terms con- 
templated military alliances and military sanctions, the Government had 
felt that Canada’s adhesion would not promote either the interests of the 
British Empire or larger world peace, and had informed the British 
Government accordingly. 


China. 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
Shanghai. 


March 25th.—News reached Shanghai of the looting of villages and of 
numerous outrages committed by large bands of brigands in Southern Kiangsu. 
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Many persons were murdered and robbed at Kiangyin (on the Yangtze, half- 
way between Nanking and Shanghai). The outrages were believed to be 
largely the work of Communists belonging to an organisation with headquarters 
at [hsing (on Taihu Lake). 

Sir Miles Lampson left for Peking, after having failed to reach a settlement 
on the Nanking Affair. The reason was stated to be the desire of the Nanking 
Government to insert a clause having reference to the firing on Nanking by 
British men-of-war, amounting to an expression of regret, and another 
declaring Great Britain’s readiness to proceed with a revision of the treaties. 
The British view was that this should not be linked up with the Nanking 
affair. 


The Peking Government. 


March 26th.—The interest on the Anglo-French Loan of 1908, payable 
on April 5th, was due for payment, but no remittance was made. 

According to Chinese reports, the Peking Government sent to the Nanking 
Government the terms of a Note which it proposed should be sent to the 
Powers, announcing the immediate enforcement of the surtaxes, pending the 
attainment of complete tariff autonomy. The scale of the surtaxes was 
stated to be the highest that could be imposed “without prejudice to foreign 
trade.” 


The Kuomintang. 
The Nanking Government. 


March 14th_—The Nationalist Government i in Shanghai issued a resolution 
setting up a national tariff committee, “‘ for the purpose of hastening and 
realising tariff autonomy.” The Committee was authorised to “ invite 
such Chinese and foreign tariff experts as were needed to form a technical 
committee,” to draft a new tariff and to abolish likin. 

March 18th.—The Nanking Government issued two mandates dealing 
with the Communist outrages there in March 1927. The first gave the list 
of 19 responsible army officials, and 51 responsible “ local desparadoes ’’ who 
had already been executed. The Director of the Army’s Political Department 
was denounced as the principal instigator, and his arrest was ordered, with 
that of other Communists. The second declared that the protection of foreign 
life and property was the duty of the Government, and enjoined all military 
and civil authorities to *‘ suppress all misdirected movements against both 
Chinese and foreigners.” 

In Shanghai much satisfaction was expressed at the fact that the Nationalist 
Government had thus publicly accepted responsibility for the Communist 
outbreak. 


The Hankow Government. 


March 14th.—News reached Hankow of terrible excesses committed by 
the Communists at Chengchow (Southern Hunan) who were said to have 
come there from Canton and Swatow in large numbers. 

March 27th.—Arrests of large numbers of Communists by the military 
authorities were reported, and many were executed, both in Hankow and 
Changsha (Hunan). According to news from Leiyang, however, conditions 
there were no better than a month previously. 
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Canton. 


March 23rd.—Following on the arrest of two Koreans in Amoy by the 
Japanese, the Japanese Consulate was stoned by mobs, a strike was called on 
the water front, and armed pickets interfered with the sailings of steamers. 
The Japanese residents telegraphed to Tokio asking that pressure should be 
used on the Nationalist Government to suppress the agitation, since their 
lives and property were in danger. The Koreans had been arrested on a 
charge of plotting against Japan. 


ForEIGN RELATIONS. 


March 14th.—The trial concluded at Singapore of the Chinese Communist 
who attempted to shoot Dr. C. C. Wu (on February 8th), with a sentence of 
life imprisonment. Evidence showed that the accused had been sent from 
Shanghai to re-organise the South Seas Communist Party. 


Colombia. 


March 19th.—A boundary treaty with Peru was ratified, by which the 
greater portion of a strip of territory known as the Commissariat of Puntu 
Mayo was ceded to Peru. This reduced the Colombia-Ecuador frontier to a 
fourth of its previous length. 


Cyrenaica. 


March 23rd.—The town of Mrada was occupied, and further areas con- 
solidated in the interior. Captures of arms were made, after which both 
Cyrenaica and Tripolitania were reported as perfectly tranquil. 


Czechoslovakia. 
March 15th—Commercial treaty with Canada. (See Canada.) 


Egypt. 


March 14th.—Nahas Pasha was invited by the King to form a Cabinet, 
and consulted the Liberal Executive as to whether it would participate. 

The Executive of the Liberal Party decided to maintain the coalition 
with the Wafd, and participate in a Cabinet under Mustapha Pasha Nahas. 

March 15th.—Independence Day was celebrated throughout the country 
without incident. 

March 16th.—Mustapha Pasha Nahas formed a Cabinet, with himself as 
Minister of the Interior, and two Copts in the Ministries of Foreign Affairs 
and Communications respectively, and two Liberals (Finance and War). 

March 19th.—In a statement of the Government’s policy in the House, 
the Premier said the Ministry had assumed power in order to safeguard the 
rights of the country, and did not recognise any factor or any act which 
conflicted with Egypt’s complete independence, and also with the rights of 
the Sudan. He said that with goodwill an agreement would be reached 
eventually with England, safeguarding Egypt’s independence, but it would 
have to be an agreement between two friends and not between master and 
dependent. He assured foreigners that their interests would be protected. 
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France. 

March 14th.—Sentences of long terms of imprisonment were passed on 
13 French Communists, accused of supplying military information to Soviet 
agents. 

The Senate ratified the arbitral compromise with Switzerland with regard 
to the Savoy (free) Zones. This had previously been passed by the Chamber 
almost unanimously. 

March 17th.—A Franco-German Convention was signed in Paris modifying 
the method of collecting the 26 per cent. charge on German imports into 
France. Under the new system the Agent-General for Reparations, on 
behalf of Germany, was to pay in lump sums equivalent to the 26 per cent 
of German imports into France, imports coming under the “ Deliveries in 
Kind ” heading and German imports into the Saar being excepted. 

March 20th.—The four-Power Conference regarding Tangier was opened. 
The session confined itself to settling matters of procedure. 

March 2\st.—Speaking at the Tangier Conference, M. Briand said there 
was no question of upsetting the internal régime set up under the 1923 
Agreement. Alterations made in this would concern administrative details 
only, and would at all points respect the interests of Great Britain and Italy. 

March 22nd.—An air agreement with Spain was signed, providing for the 
exploitation of lines from both countries to Spanish Guinea, the Canaries, 
Geneva, Dakar, Algiers, etc., and between Paris and Madrid. 

March 23rd.—Statement of Italian claims in Tangier. (See Italy.) 


Germany. 

March 15th.—The Cabinet decided to break off commercial negotiations 
with Russia. The German Ambassador in Moscow was instructed to request 
the Soviet Government to give immediate and precise information as to what 
concrete accusations had been raised against each of the persons (German 
engineers) in custody, and what the proofs of these charges were. 

March 20th.—Signature of Convention with Great Britain. (See Great 
Britain). 

March 2\st.—The Foreign Affairs Committee, after hearing Herr 
Stresemann’s report on the representations made to the Soviet Government 
regarding the arrest of the German engineers in the Don area, took note of 
the fact that the terms of the Soviet-German Treaty had been directly violated 
by the action of the Soviet in refusing to allow the German Consul to visit 
the imprisoned Germans. ; 

March 24th.—A Trade and Navigation Treaty with Greece was signed 
in Berlin, providing for a reduction by each country of the import duties on the 
goods of the other. 

March 25th.—The Berlin press expressed strong opinions on “ the failure 
of the Disarmament Commission to accomplish anything positive towards 
disarmament.” 

March 27th.—The Western Powers Aviation Conference opened its 26th 
session in Berlin, which was attended by Sir Sefton Brancker as British 


delegate. 


Great Britain. 
March 20th.—An Anglo-German Agreement was signed in London dealing 
with judicial and legal facilities applicable to civil and commercial matters. 
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March 26th—The text of the Agreement with Transjordan, signed 
in Jerusalem on February 20th, 1928, was published as a White Paper. 
(Cmd. 3069). The Agreement provided that the salaries of the British Resident 
and staff should be borne entirely by Transjordan. No official other than of 
Transjordan nationality was to be appointed without the concurrence of 
H.B.M. Government, and a separate Agreement was to regulate the number 
and conditions of employment of any British official so appointed. The 
judicial interests of foreigners were to be safeguarded in a separate agreement, 
to be communicated to the League of Nations. British forces were to be 
maintained in Transjordan for defence purposes, the cost of which would be 
borne by Transjordan, but at the initiation of the Agreement only one-sixth 
of the cost of the frontier force would be borne by the local Government ; 
later, when financial resources permitted, Transjordan would bear the excess 
of the cost of the British forces stationed there over the cost of such forces 
if they were stationed in Great Britain. 

Another provision of the Treaty was to the effect that H.B.M. Government 
would contribute by way of grant or loan, so long as the revenues of Trans- 
jordan were insufficient, in aid of expenses of administration, including the 
cost of local forces. 

The Emir accepted a provision that he would refer for the advice of H.B.M. 
Government any law under which he might assume sovereignty over territory 
outside Transjordan. He also undertook that no territory should be ceded 
or leased or in any way placed under the control of any foreign Power. 

March 27th.—The text of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation with 
Yugoslavia was published as a White Paper. (Cmd. 3065). 


Greece. 


March 22nd.—A Treaty of non-aggression and arbitration with Rumania 
was signed at Geneva. It followed the lines approved by the Security 
Committee in its debate of the beginning of the month. 


Hungary. 
March 22nd.—A Hungarian peasant was shot dead and another taken 
prisoner by Rumanian patrols on the frontier. 


Italy. 


March 23rd.—The Tribuna published a list of Italian demands in Tangier. 
These included a share in the internal administration and in the administration 
of justice (in consequence of the renunciation of the Capitulations) and a 
share in all the measures of control of a technical nature intended to guarantee 
the neutrality of the Zone. It also claimed the right to protect Italian 
economic interests. 


Japan. 


March 15th.—The Communist headquarters in Tokio were raided and 
100 Communists arrested. Large numbers of arrests of extremists were 
at the same time reported from all over the country, the number mentioned 
being about 1,000. 
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League of Nations. 

March 15th.—The Preparatory Disarmament Commission opened its 
session, which was attended by representatives of the U.S.A., Russia, and 
Turkey. The German delegation issued a scheme for putting Article VIII 
of the Covenant (on the reduction of armaments) into effective action. 

Argentine request re Monroe doctrine. (See Argentine). 

March 16th.—At the meeting of the Preparatory Commission for the Dis- 
armament Conference, M. Litvinoff spoke against “ regional agreements ”’ 
and mutual assistance pacts as tending to develop into alliances, and urging 
that early and complete disarmament was the only means of securing peace. 
He was replied to by M. Politis, who expressed the opinion that the Russian 
delegate had not given sufficient attention to the results of the work of the 
Security Committee. He was supported by Count Clauzel (France) who said 
that France attached the greatest importance to the work accomplished with 
reference to arbitration and security. The report of the Committee on 
Arbitration and Security was then approved. 

March 19th.—At the meeting of the Disarmament Commission M. Litvinoff 
introduced the Soviet scheme for complete disarmament. He attempted 
to show that there was no inconsistency between his proposals and the careful 
training of the Red Army, by complaining that Russia was surrounded by 
enemies, who, “ with few exceptions, indulged in hostile manifestations.” 
Count Bernstorff (Germany) welcomed the Soviet proposals because they 
would give an impetus to the work of the Commission, but he supported the 
League’s method of disarmament by stages. He urged that the Commission 
should put into effect its resolution of December 1927, and give a second 
reading to the Draft Disarmament Convention. Rushdi Bey (Turkey) 
expressed the hope that the Soviet plan would be fully discussed at once, 
and not referred to a sub-Committee. As regards the views of his Government 
on arbitration the method of conciliation should be tried first, with arbitration 
to follow if it were unsuccessful. Security, he observed, was a relative term, 
and at the moment was best provided by treaties of non-aggression, which 
should also contain a neutrality clause. Tewfik Bey accepted an invitation 
to become a member of the Security Committee. 

March 20th.— At the meeting of the Preparatory Disarmament Commission 
Lord Cushendun submitted the Soviet disarmament scheme to a searching 
criticism. He began by questioning the motives of the Soviet Delegation 
in coming to Geneva, and by pointing out that the League had been reviled 
by the Soviet Government ever since it began its work. ‘There was no mention 
of the League in the Soviet plan, which provided for the setting up of a 
Permanent International Commission of Control which would be a rival body 
to the League Council. More than one of the articles in the Soviet plan 
were incompatible with the Covenant. He asked the Soviet whether it set 
its face against civil wars, or only against wars between nations, and said that 
its policy. was the greatest obstacle to the carrying out of the scheme which 
it had brought forward. He also showed how the absence of armies would 
not really make war impossible, and, as to the Soviet plan that local police 
(who would be armed with modern weapons) should be a form of protection 
to the State, he pointed out that a large country like Russia would, under the 
title of police, be in command of a very powerful army. Referring to the 
permission to carry revolvers for personal defence accorded to citizens in the 
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Soviet scheme, he thought this incompatible with the great ideal underlying 
the Soviet proposals that there should be no sort of defence of your country, 
but that you could carry a revolver to protect your own life. 

March 21st.—Speeches which amounted to adverse criticism of the Soviet 
proposals were made by the Greek, U.S.A., Dutch, Swedish, Polish, Belgian, 
Bulgarian, Yugoslavian, Finnish and Cuban delegates at the meeting of the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commission. 

March 22nd.—M. Litvinov, in reply to the criticisms of the Soviet dis- 
armament plan, charged Great Britain with acting, in her foreign policy, in 
a manner inconsistent with the spirit of the League Covenant. He expressed 
disappointment that the U.S.A. delegate had not supported him, but said he 
was ready to modify his scheme in detail if the Commission would accept it 
in principle. 

Spain’s intention to re-enter the League. (See Spain.) 

At the meeting of the Disarmament Commission the French delegate, 
Count Clauzel, proposed that the second reading of the Draft Convention on 
Disarmament should not be taken then, though it appeared as the third item 
on the Agenda, but should be postponed until a later date. He gave as his 
reason that conversations were proceeding on certain matters which had 
hitherto caused difficulties, and that postponement of the League Draft 
Convention would make it possible to resume its consideration in far more 
favourable conditions later on. 

It was understood that the matters on which conversations were proceeding 
concerned the method of reckoning naval armaments, as to which differences 
of view were known to exist not only between Great Britain and U.S.A., but 
also between Great Britain and France. He added that the experts had 
made so much progress on this question that if the conversations were carried 
on * not only between technical experts but between Governments as well ”’ 
there was some hope that agreement might be arrived at. 

It was understood in Geneva that Count Clauzel’s use of the term 
“ Governments ” meant that the Foreign Offices of Great Britain, France and 
the U.S.A. had already started preparing the way for a naval conference, 
instead of leaving their naval experts to meet each other without adequate 
pre-arrangements as to what their instructions should be. 

March 23rd.—At the meeting of the Disarmament Commission the 
German delegate protested against the postponement of the second reading 
of the Draft Convention. He complained that the absence of Russia had 
previously been held responsible for delaying disarmament, and that the 
presence of Russia was now made the pretext for further delay. 

‘The Soviet delegate put forward a new plan for disarmament by stages, 
which he asked should be discussed immediately. This provided for drastic 
reductions in armed forces, etc., being carried out within two years. 

March 24th.—Lord Cushendun handed to the representatives of the U.S.A., 
France, Japan and Italy a Note containing British proposals for the reduction 
of the maximum size of battleships and their guns, the former to under 
30,060 tons, and the latter to 13°5 inches, and the extension of the “ life” 
of a battleship to 26 years (from 20 years). This action was understood to 
have been taken in view of the fact that under the Washington Treaty the 
situation was to be reviewed in 1931. 

Count Bernstorff made an appeal to the Disarmament Commission to 
fix the date for convening the Disarmament Conference. He complained 
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that the Commission had spent a whole year in a state of lethargy. The 
majority of the Commission, however, was definitely opposed to this. 

The Preparatory Commission closed its session, after passing the following 
resolution : (1) That the draft of the Soviet proposals could not be accepted 
as a basis for its work ; (2) The proposal of the German delegate regarding 
the last paragraph of Article 8 of the Covenant was taken note of and 
commended to the attention of the various Governments ; (3) the President 
was left free to fix the date at which it would be practically useful to convene 
a new Session of the Commission in order to proceed to a second reading of 
the Draft Convention on the reduction and limitation of armaments. 


Mexico. 

March 15th.—Six alleged insurgents, including a priest, were captured by 
Federal troops and shot. The priest arrested on March 4th was released. 
An American named Taylor was also arrested. 

March 19th.—A protracted battle between Federal troops and insurgents 
in Jalisco State ended in the defeat of the latter, and the death of their leader, 
Miguel Garza. 

March 22nd.—Further fighting was reported between Federal troops and 
Roman Catholic sympathisers of the insurgents, and in Jalisco State two 
trains were derailed. 

March 24th—Bandits held up and robbed 200 persons on the Mexico 
City-Puebla road 25 miles from the capital. It was believed that the object 
of the attack was to kidnap Mr. Dwight Morrow, the U.S.A. Ambassador, who 
was due to pass the spot at that time, but was unexpectedly delayed. 

March 26th.—Further fighting between Federal troops and insurgents 
near Villapando resulted in 20 of the latter being killed. 

March 27th—The President signed a new set of regulations governing the 
Petroleum Law, and declaring, in effect, that titles to oil concessions which 
were valid before 1917 were valid in perpetuity. 


Nicaragua. 

March 18th.—President Diaz informed the U.S. Government of his 
intention to regularise by Presidential decree the supervision of the elections 
by the United States in October. 

More Marines ordered to Nicaragua. (See U.S.A.) 

March 19th.—U.S. aeroplanes were fired on 30 miles north of El Chipote, 
and replied with bombs. They came upon several hundred of Sandino’s 
forces in an open space and inflicted heavy losses upon them. 

March 21 st.—President Diaz signed a decree establishing U.S.A. supervision 
of the Presidential elections. 


Peru. 
March 19th.—Ratification of treaty with Colombia. (See Colombia.) 


Poland. 

March 16th.—The Foreign Minister sent a Note to Kovno signifying his 
acceptance of the proposal that negotiations with Lithuania should begin 
at Koenigsberg on March 30th. 
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Rumania. 

March 20th.—Forty Communists were arrested at Nagyvarad. 

March 21st.—Mass meetings of students were held at Cluj to protest 
against the League’s decision in the matter of the Hungarian optants. 

March 22nd.—Signature of treaty with Greece. (See Greece.) 

Incident with Hungarian peasants on frontier. (See Hungary.) 


Spain. 

March 15th.—The Premier, in a communication to the British, French, 
and American Embassies, gave his assurance that the Valuation Commission 
appointed in connection with the expropriated foreign companies under the 
Spanish Oil Monopoly would act in a judicial spirit, and award reasonable 
and even generous compensation, based on all the tangible assets of the 
companies, which would be treated as going concerns. ‘The representatives 
of the countries would also be entitled to bring with them their legal and 
technical advisers. 

March 22nd.—The Government sent formal notification to the President 
of the Council of the League of its decision to accept the invitation to re-enter 
the League, ‘‘ leaving to the Assembly to determine the manner and position 
in which Spain’s co-operation can be of the greatest efficacy and usefulness 


March 26th.—The Cabinet adopted the report of the Commission which 
had valued the petroleum depdéts in Spain belonging to the Standard Oil 
group, the figure fixed being about £689,000. The application of the Standard 
Oil Company for compensation for loss of trade was rejected. 


Switzerland. 
March 14th.—Ratification of agreement re free zones. (See France.) 


U.S.A. 


March 15th.—In a speech to the members on the Council on Foreign 
Relations, Mr. Kellogg, after declaring himself in favour of an unqualified 
multilateral anti-war treaty, said that the Government would never become 
a party to “any agreement which directly or indirectly, expressly or by 
implication, is a military alliance. The U.S.A. cannot obligate itself in 
advance to use its armed forces against any other nation inthe world. It does 
not believe that the peace of the world depends upon or can be assured by 
treaties of military alliance, the futility of which as guarantors of peace is 
repeatedly demonstrated in the pages of history.” He also said that he 
considered the difference between the bilateral and multilateral form of a 
treaty having for its object the unqualified renunciation of war was one of 
degree and not of substance. 

In a letter to the Governor of Porto Rico, in reply to a resolution of the 
Porto Rican Legislature, complaining that the island was a ‘“ subject colony,”’ 
Mr. Coolidge declared that, so far from this being the case, Porto Ricans 
were citizens of the U.S.A., with all the rights and privileges of citizenship. 
He also quoted figures to show the extent to which Porto Rico profited from 
its free trade with the U.S.A. 

March 16th.—The Government gave notice to Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and Italy, that it made “ full reservation of its position’’ on any 
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decision which might affect its rights in Morocco and Tangier, reached by the 
Conference due to take place in Paris. 

The House of Representatives adopted an amendment to the Naval 
Programme to request the President to urge the necessity for another 
international conference for the limitation of Naval armaments. 

March \18th.—The House of Representatives, by 287 votes to 58, passed 
the Bill providing for the construction of 15 cruisers and one aircraft carrier, 
at the total cost of £55,000,000. The cruisers were to be laid down at the rate 
of five each year, beginning in 1929. 

Orders were issued for the despatch of a further 1,000 Marines to Nicaragua. 

March 20th.—The State Department published the first volume of the 
official documents dealing with the activities of the U.S.A. at the outbreak 
of the war. It contained communications with Great Britain on the rights 
of neutral shipping. 

March 2ist.—The Navy Supply Bill was reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the Appropriations Committee. It provided for an expenditure 
of $559,190,000, a larger figure than previously anticipated, owing to the 
fact that the eight 10,000-tons cruisers provided for would all be under con- 
struction at the same time, and to heavy expenditure in connection with 
naval aviation. 

March 22nd.—During the debate on the Navy Supply Bill, Mr. French 
made a strong appeal for an attempt by Great Britain and the U.S.A. to 
collaborate in modifying the existing construction programmes of the two 
countries. With the Conference of 1931 in mind, he suggested that the 
U.S.A. might take the lead in a plan for the reduction of the number of ships, 
together with an extension of the average period of replacement. 

March 26th.—Press comments on the British proposal put forward at 
Geneva for the limitation of the tonnage of battleships etc., were confined 
to remarks that it was a step in the right direction. It was pointed out, 
however, that as the British capital ships were of more recent construction 
than those of the U.S.A., the lengthening of their “ life’? would result in a 
distinct advantage to the British Navy. It was also stated that the U.S.A. 
could less easily afford to see a reduction in the size of capital ships than 
Great Britain, because of their lack of naval bases. 

March 27th—The Naval Supply Bill involving the expenditure of 
$359,190,000 (£71,835,000) was passed by the House of Representatives. 


U.S.S.R. 

March 14th.—In a news sheet issued by the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party regarding the conditions in the Don area, the entire blame 
for the miners’ plight was attributed to the incapacity and negligence of the 
Communist managers and officials, and to the prevalence of drunkenness 
among the workers. 

March 18th.—The Soviet authorities informed the German Government 
of the release of two of the six Germans arrested in the Don area. 

March \7th—The fourth Congress of the ““ Red” Labour Union Inter- 
national met and was attended by representatives of 40 countries. 

March 22nd.—A Government Decree was promulgated making illegal 
the re-importation from abroad of Russian currency (Chervontsi and treasury 


notes). 
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March 26th.—The Government published figures of the results of the 
re-distribution of land in the Ukraine, effected in furtherance of the policy 
of preventing the kulaki from becoming independent, and of reinstating 
peasants who had sold or given up land apportioned to them in the early 
stages of the revolution. Up to date the kulaki had been deprived of 40,000 
acres of land, out of a total of 125,000 acres which was to be confiscated. 

According to the Riga press, nearly all the technical staff in the Donetz 
Coal basin had recently been arrested, in connection with the scare as to 
sabotage, and many railway and other officials had also been imprisoned. 

In an official statement, in reply to a Japanese proposal for the inter- 
diction of the import of arms into China, the Soviet Government said that the 
matter was one exclusively within the competence of the Chinese Government. 
‘the Government, therefore, refused to join in any agreement, but repeated 
that it had no intention of exporting arms to China. 


Yugoslavia. 


March 16th.—The trial concluded of 16 persons accused of the murder of 
General Kovatchevitch at Ishtip, on October 5th, 1927 (Vide Bulletin of 
October 15th, page 20). Four were sentenced to death, and six others received 
long terms of imprisonment, while six were acquitted. 


March 27th.—Publication of text of treaty. (See Great Britain.) 

















III.—LEAGUE OF NATIONS NOTES. 


PREPARATORY COMMISSION FOR DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 


The fifth Session of the Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament 
Conference has ended without carrying out its main object, the second reading 
of its Draft Convention for Disarmament. But for all that it would probably 
be an error of judgment to label it negative or futile. A full account of what 
happened is not yet to hand, but the salient points can be indicated. 


The position at the outset was complex to a degree. The majority of the 
Commission had borne the burden and heat of the day and had reached 
agreement on all but a few points—though these were vital ones—in the staff 
work necessary before a Conference could safely be summoned. For them 
the issue was whether the interval between the third session and the failure 
of the Coolidge Conference had brought them any nearer to agreement ; and 
if not, was this the fault of League methods? Then there was the Russian 
proposal for complete and immediate disarmament, irrespective of any 
League. Could it be discussed profitably by the Commission, and afterwards 
by the Foreign Offices ? And there was the German point of view, in which 
an early reduction of armaments was the essential, and which, if the Com- 
mission failed to agree, favoured appealing to the Governments to get on 
with a Conference, whether the staff work was ready or not. 


Now for what happened. By a very large majority the Commission 
rejected the Russian proposal ; it was the ideal of mankind, but in existing 
circumstances hopeless, if only because it ignored both the settlement of just 
those conditions which make people arm, and sanctions in case of aggression. 
But there were points in the proposal which Governments might well consider. 


Thereupon, on March 24th the Russians produced a_ second Draft 
Convention, this time for progressive reduction, the countries being placed in 
a number of categories as regards land forces, navies and air forces. This, 
too, was commended to the attention of the Governments, and will be on 
the Agenda of the next session of the Commission. 


When the Commission came to grips with its own Draft Convention, it 
became clear that agreement was no nearer. But the threatened breakdown 
was avoided by a statement of the French Delegate, M. Clauzel,on March 22, 
that diplomatic discussions were proceeding between London and Paris 
(concerning, it is understood, two of the main points at issue, i.e., the 
computation of naval strength and the question of trained reserves) which 
would make conditions for agreement far more favourable at a later session 
of the Commission. The second reading of the Draft Convention was, there- 
fore, postponed ; it should take place before the next Assembly. 


On March 24 Lord Cushendun, on behalf of the British Government, 
presented a Note on the further reduction of the size, guns, and life of capital 
ships to the representatives of the United States, France, Italy, and Japan 
on the Commission. It was a repetition of proposals which could not be 
considered at the Coolidge Conference, and an instance of one way in which 
Great Britain is anxious to limit armaments. 


All this may seem disconnected and puzzling. But the key to the 
situation is probably this. The Coolidge Conference failed because there 
was no political preparation. The work of the League’s Preparatory 
Commission is not a failure, because there is to be political discussion at 
the right point. The fact is the Commission has prepared all the technical 
staff work which really lies within its power. he remaining points are 
political. And they are now in process of being handled through political 
channels, with a good prospect that the Commission’s last session will open 
in a very different atmosphere, and there will be no further obstacle in the 
way of summoning the first World Disarmament Conference. 
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THE NEW LEAGUE LIBRARY. 


Plans for the establishment of what will undoubtedly be the most 
important international research library in the world were discussed last 
week by a small expert committee in Geneva. The number of students 
and international organisations using the present library of the League of 
Nations is already so great that Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., recently made 
; a gift to the League of £400,000 for the building of a new library, which 
4 will be able to supply specialised documentation on economic, health, and 
kindred subjects to a far greater degree than is possible at present. Of 
| Mr. Rockefeller’s gift, nearly half will probably be spent upon a new building, 
‘ and the rest will go to an endowment fund, and one of the conditions of 
the gift is that the allocation for the library which the League had proposed 
to make shall not be diminished. In this way it should be possible to build 
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: up a library, primarily for the use of the League of Nations and the 
, , International Labour Organisation, but also for the benefit of students from 
’ all parts of the world, which will be without an equal. 
> The Library Planning Committee consists of statesmen familiar with 
the League’s work, of expert librarians, and of the Directors of the present 
L League and International Labour Office Libraries. Among its members 
: are Sir Rennell Rodd, ‘former British Ambassador in Rome and delegate 
3 to the League Assembly ; Senator Scialoja (President), the Italian repre- 
L sentative on the League Council, and the Directors of the French Bibliothéque 
‘ Nationale, the Prussian State Library, and the Library of the University 
L of Michigan. 

Although the United States is not a Member of the League of Nations, 
L various American organisations and individuals have made generous con- 
r tributions to its health, social, and other work. The Rockefeller gift, 
b however, is by far the largest which has ever reached the League from any 
, source. 
‘ (By the courtesy of the League of Nations Union.) 
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LV.—NOTICES. 


The International Missionary Conference opened on March 24th on 
the Mount of Olives, under the Presidency of Dr. J. R. Mott, President 
of the World Committee of the Y.M.C.A. The object of the Conference was 
to bring together the Churches in a joint missionary policy, to give to the 
influence of the West on the rest of the world a Christian background and 
motive in professional, industrial, and social matters. 


The International Executive Committee of the Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom held its meeting at Geneva from March 25-28 ; 
which was attended by delegates from Austria, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Holland, Hungary, Ireland, 
Poland, Sweden, Switzerland and the U.S.A. 

The Committee dealt with the import of arms, and sent a letter to Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and other Foreign Ministers calling attention to the evil effects 
of the import of arms into China. It also discussed the questions of the 
eight hours day, unemployment and other economic problems. 
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V.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


Meeting of Council of Inter-Parliamentary Union 

First Meeting of the International Institute of 
Management 

*llth Session of the Advisory Commission on 
Opium and other Dangerous Drugs 


First International Conference on Linguistics .. 
Permanent Committee for the Standardisation 
of Sera and Biological Products 


*Supervisory Commission .. 
*Health Committee : - 
*Consultative Committee of the 
Organisation iv 
International Congress ‘on Jurisprudence in 
regard to Aviation 
Ist International Congress of 
Aviation 
*Permanent Mandates C ommission 
The 11th International Aeronautic Exhibition 
*2nd Conference on the Abolition of Import and 
Export Prohibition and Restrictions 
Assembly of the Union of International Associa- 
tions for the League of Nations 
International Astronomical Meeting at Leiden 
International Congress of Historical Sciences 
Pan-Pacific Women’s Conference ‘a 
World Youth Peace Congress 


Economic 


Professional 


The World’s Power (Fuel) Conference 

Annual Conference of the Fédération Inter- 
nationale des Unions Intellectuelles. , 

*International Economic Conference 


International Congress of Nurses 


* League of Nations. 
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